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GOOD WORDS.—X. 

Religion is the deep inward working of the feel- 
ings, and of the heart ; we must not look too much 
Jor bright light on the surface of things, but we must 
humbly and quietly try to seek deep; attending to the 
day of small things, trying to be faithful in the little, 
or we cannot expect to be rulers over more. 


Ex.izasetH GuRNEY, 
(Afterward Elizabeth Fry.) 


From her journal. 


A MORNING HYMN. 
The morning light breaks o’er the slumb’ring prairies— 
The day is born; 
A thousand joys of light and life and love 
Attend the morn. 


The shadows flee—the sky is filled with splendor— 
The world awakes; 

The morning stars are lost—and golden glory 
The Day-King makes. 


Now tender flowers their hearts lift up in gladness— 
An incense rare, 

With mingled visions of many songsters, 
Floats on the air. 


I love the light, the glorious light of morning! 
It fills my soul 

With thoughts of Him whose love lights up our darkness 
And makes us whole. 


Some morning bright, on that fair shore of Heaven, 
Life’s tide shall break, 
And freed from pain and earthly limitations 
I shall awake. 
—Mildred Ellsworth Holland, in Western School Journal. 


FALLING AWAY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

{Read by Henry Ferris at the conference after meeting at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, First-day, Second month 7th, 1904.) 

The fifteen centuries that lie between Bible times 
and the Reformation of Luther are to most of us but 
slightly known. When we leave the scenes described 
in the Acts of the Apostles; when we pass from the 
journeys of Paul to the journeys of Augustine, from 
the martyrdom of Stephen to the martyrdom of Jus- 
tin and Ignatius, from the epistles of Paul and John 
to the disputations of Clement and Athanasius, we 
feel that we are leaving familiar shores to venture on 
an unknown sea. Why is it that the lives and the 
words of the later Christians should be less interest- 
ing to us than those of the little group who followed 
Jesus to the cross? Why should the defense of Paul 
before Agrippa, or the defense of Luther before the 
Diet at Worms, thrill us more than the homilies of 
Jerome or the rhapsodies of Augustine? And is 
there any lesson for Friends of to-day in the history 
of the early Church and the writings of the fathers? 


To me the answer seems clear—the religion that 
Jesus taught was a religion of deed and life; the re- 
ligion of those who lived after him became more and 
more a system of doctrine. All those fifteen hundred 
years, from the time when Jesus and his disciples had 
not where to lay their heads, down to the time when 
the Church of Rome reached the zenith of her power, 
were one long ascent in worldly prosperity, and one 
long descent in moral and spiritual life. The priests 
of Rome, like the Pharisees of old, as well as the 
clergy of George Fox’s time, were always zealous to 
scourge and kill those who called the people away 
from doctrines and traditions to a life of righteous- 
ness and love; and the lesson of church history for us 
to-day, as it appears to me, is to avoid creeds and doc- 
trinal tests, and to keep close to the simple religion 
of Jesus—to do the Father’s will, and to love one an- 
other. 

One striking thing in the New Testament is the 
difference between the words of Jesus and those of 
the apostles. Fine as the epistles are in many parts, 
still the contrast between them and the gospels is 
very great. To leave the doctrinal discussions of 
Paul, and the mystical dream of Revelation, and 
come back to the clear, simple words and parables of 
the Master, makes one wish always to follow the 
stream up to its pure source, and to dwell close to the 
fountain. 

But when one goes still farther from the life of 
Jesus, when one leaves entirely the ground made 
familiar by the Bible, and takes up the history of 
the early Church, and the writings of the Fathers, as 
they are called, the contrast is still greater. ‘“ No- 
tice first,” says the late Dean Farrar, “ the immeas- 
urable superiority of the New Testament writings 
over any and all that follow them. Take the earliest 
Christian literature; the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
is almost entirely made up of second-hand phrases; 
the Epistle of Barnabas is unsound and artificial; 
and the Shepherd of Hermes is not free from dubious 
theology. The style of Ignatius is unrestrained, his 
images fantastic, his tone exaggerated. The pages 
of the Fathers,” he adds, “as every one knows who 
cares to read them with open eyes, teem with errors. 
They contradict one another in many points. Their 
asserted facts are often untenable; their reasonings 
are often futile; their method of dealing with truth 
is to our eyes not always perfectly straightforward; 
their intellectual system of interpretation is to a large 
extent Judaic and impossible. To erect the Fathers 


into final authorities is nothing more nor less than a 
historic, a literary and a theologic fraud. It has been 
said that the New Testament is not like a city of 
modern Europe, which subsides through suburban 
gardens and groves and mansions into the open 
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country around, but like an Eastern city in the desert, 
from which the traveler passes by a single step into a 
barren waste. Early Christian literature cannot in- 
deed be called a barren waste, for it is full of faith 
and love; but is there no evidential force in the fact 
that it is so immeasurably and incaleulably inferior 
to the words of the fishermen and tax-gatherers, who, 
though unlearned and ignorant men, had felt on their 
foreheads the glow of the Pentecostal flame?” 

The author of the “ Life and Times of Irenzus,” 
himself an orthodox English clergyman, says, “ It is 
frequently supposed that the Christian writers of the 
second century, from the very fact of their greater 
nearness to the time of our Lord and the apostles, 
must have been possessed of information and wisdom 
which we cannot attain to, and that consequently 
every fragment of their writings must be of inesti- 
mable value. When, however, we begin to investi- 
gate these writings for ourselves the result is one of 
intense disappointment. Far from furnishing us with 
illumination and guidance in the midst of our own 
perplexities, we find not only that they are far in- 
ferior to the apostolic epistles, but that they abound 
in puerilities about ‘ons’ and ‘ emanations,’ 
which show that the writers were not only deficient 
in knowledge themselves, but also that they had 
failed to estimate truly the wholesome and saving 
wisdom of the message they had received.” 

But who were the early Christian Fathers, and 
what can we of to-day learn from them? Perhaps 
no one can better answer this question than Dean 
Farrar. “ In the lives of the Fathers of the first four 
centuries,” he says, “ are intertwined two separate 
sources of interest—the history of the world and of 
the Church; first, the history of the Church in the 
world; and then, alas! of the world in the Church. 
The victory of Christianity is the most stupendous 
and most thrilling drama which was ever played out 
on the stage of human destiny. We cannot study the 
lives of the Fathers without being brought into con- 
tact with the changing phases of both secular and re- 
ligious life. In the world we watch the slow death 
and disintegration of the grand old Roman Empire. 
We see Rome, from which the Emperor retires to 
Byzantium before the growing power of popes; An- 
tioch with its wit, its cynicism, its licentiousness, its 
terrors, and its tumults; Alexandria with its Egyp- 
tian superstitions, its seething intellectual and politi- 
cal excitement, its monks, its martyrs and its phil- 
osophers. We see Athens with its sophists and rhet- 
oricians, and the boyish pranks of its University stu- 
dents; Carthage with its luxuries and temptations; 
Jerusalem with its disorderly pilgrims and debased 
population; Constantinople with its voluptuous splen- 
dors and its abysmal corruption; and we learn that 
in all ages the lives and hearts of men are swayed by 
the same motives, hopes and fears. 


“ When we turn from the world to the Church we 
see the same diversities—the recluse in his study; 
the monk in his cell; the persecuted gatherings of 
. slaves and artisans in the Catacombs; the wealthy and 
fashionable congregations in crowded basilicas; 
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Christian families in their happy homes; the bishop in 
his pulpit; the emperor presiding at the council; no- 
ble ladies assembled at Jerome’s Bible classes under 
the gilded roof of the Aventine. 

“‘ We must be prepared for immense and bitter dis- 
appointments. Many who were called Christians 
were infinitely far from being Christ-like. We shall 
deplore the ambitious rivalry of priests fiercely con- 
tending for episcopal thrones; we shall see church 
synods swept by storms of ferocious turbulence, and 
dragging the passions of hell into the affairs of 
heaven. Worse than all this, we shall stand by the 
cradle of many superstitions which slowly and surely 
infected the pure faith of Christianity. We shall ob- 
serve the painful moral deterioration of a clergy 
forced into compulsory celibacy; the exaggerated, 
unscriptural asceticism which degraded marriage into 
a miserable concession; the growth of pompous and 
semi-pagan ceremonies, of fetichistic relic-worship, of 
frantic fanaticism, of religious persecution, of sacer- 
dotal arrogance. We shall see the free, large spirit 
bound hand and foot by the re-imposition of Jewish 
formalism and Jewish bondage. But out of the tur- 
moil and decadence rise noble and saintly figures of 
men, who, like all the best and bravest men in every 
age, have been hated and persecuted because they 
loved truth and hated falsity, loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity. We shall learn to love the profound 
and gentle Origen; the undaunted Athanasius, stand- 
ing alone against the world; the sensitive, contempla- 
tive Gregory of Nazianzus; the brilliant, learned and 
passionate Jerome; the fiery and eloquent Chrysos- 
tom; the emotional, many-sided Augustine; the eccen- 
tric Martin; the lordly Ambrose; the statesmanlike, 
imperious Basil. These men, and others like them, had, 
as we all have, their errors, moral and intellectua}; 
but after all deductions made, they were true ser- 
vants and saints of God, with His name written upon 
their foreheads.” 

That we may have as vivid an idea as possible of 
the early Church, a brief account by Justin Martyr 
of public worship in the second century may be inter- 
esting. We will suppose ourselves to spend a Sunday 
with Justin about the year 150. 

The day began very early—some two or three 
hours before daylight. This was to avoid the ob- 
servation of the heathen, in times of persecution. It 
was called the Ante-lucan, or Before-daylight, ser- 
vice. It consisted of the confession of sins, psalms, 
hymns, prayers and lessons from Scripture, ending 
with the 51st Psalm, recited or chanted in common. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


God’s promises were never meant to ferry out 
laziness. Like a boat, they are to be rowed by our 
oars; but many men, entering, forget the oar, and 
drift down more helpless in the boat than if they had 
stayed on shore. There is not an experience in life 
by whose side God has not fixed a promise. There is 
not a trouble so deep and swift-running that we may 
not cross safely over, if we have courage to steer and 
strength to pull—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—V. 
ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 


On the morning of Second month 6th I set out 
from Kansas City for a week of sight-seeing on my 
way to Pasadena, taking the railroad that follows 
very closely the old Santa Fé trail. There were but 
three other passengers on the car when we started, 
and as a Kansas landscape in winter with little snow 
on the ground is not attractive, I proceeded to make 
their acquaintance; as others entered we took them 
into our circle, and by the end of the day we were all 
friends instead of strangers. 

At night, when I took possession of my berth, 
Orion and Sirius shone in on me in all their glory 
and made me feel quite at home. In waking mo- 
ments toward morning I enjoyed the brightness of 
the gibbous moon and the morning star; for half an 
hour before dawn the eastern horizon was aglow with 
rosy light, which gradually died away until the sun 
at last arose, an uninteresting yellow disk in a pale 
sky. 

First-day was spent quietly by all on the car, with 
an increase of friendly feeling and an enlargement of 
our social circle. Foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains 
now appeared on the horizon, and early in the morn- 
ing we had a good view of the snow-covered Spanish 
Peaks in the distance. Instead of the fertile lands 
of Kansas there were long stretches of arid waste, 
on portions of which enough grass grew for herds of 
cattle or horses to graze upon, while other portions 
produced only sage-brush, grease-weed and _ scrub- 
oaks, pines and cedars. We were not troubled with 
the alkali dust that travelers across the continent of- 
ten complain of, but we had no desire to live in the 
adobe huts which dotted the waste at intervals, or the 
forlorn box freight cars converted into human habi- 
tations. 


At 5 o’clock I left the main line at Lamy and took 
a short branch road to Santa Fé. On this ride I en- 
joyed a glorious sunset, the clouds in brilliant hues 
of red and gold resting above the purple peaks for 
half an hour. On arriving at the old town a pleasant 
surprise awaited me, for the proprietor of the hotel 
proved to be the son of a schoolmate of my girlhood. 
The day spent in this sleepy old town, which had its 
beginning before Jamestown and Plymouth were 
thought of, was full of quiet delight. The sky was 
clear and wonderfully blue, as it had been for nine 
months, no rain having fallen in all that time; and 
yet the dust was no deeper than it often is after two 
weeks of dry weather in Pennsylvania. 

Most of the streets are narrow and delightfully 
crooked. The great majority of the houses are of 
adobe, the roofs being made of poles covered with 
mud. Most of those built of other material are but 
one story in height, are covered with plaster instead 
of with clay, and have flat tin roofs. Here and there 
an ugly American house mars the harmony of the 
scene, but many of the buildings look as old as the 
church of San Miguel, whose adobe walls, five feet in 
thickness, were built in 1582. In this church is the 
painting of the Holy Virgin, made by an Indian three 
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hundred years ago, just as she appeared to him in a 
vision. Here also is a bell cast in Spain before Co- 
lumbus was born, which the visitor is allowed to ring; 
the bell is stationary, but on pulling the clapper a 
strong, clear note is the result. Close by the old 
church is an adobe house built by the Indians before 
the Spanish occupation; this was inhabited until a 
few years ago, and is believed to be the oldest dwel- 
ling house in North America. 

The old palace, which was the home of all the gov- 
ernors until a few years ago, is a long, one-story build- 
ing, fronting the plaza or open square in the center 
of the town. The postoffice occupies one end; next 
comes the home of the Secretary of the Territory; 
then some lawyers’ offices, and then the rooms of the 
Historical Society, which are filled with articles of 
curious Indian workmanship and precious relics of 
the days gone by. The guide-book says that Lew 
Wallace wrote “ Ben Hur” while his home was in 
this palace. The present governor lives in a neat 
story-and-a-half American house, with an A in the 
roof between dormer windows, and a picket fence in 
front. 

A few of the citizens of Santa Fé are endeavoring 
to rouse the old town from its lethargy, and as a re- 
sult of their efforts the houses are numbered, letters 
are delivered and electric lights have been intro- 
duced; doubtless trolley cars will soon follow. When 
the spirit of modern enterprise takes possession the 
town may be more desirable as a place of permanent 
residence, but it will be less charming to the lover 
of things antique and artistic. Two miles from the 
town is Sunmount, a tent city for invalids. They 
claim that their location is ideal, as the temperature 
is ten degrees cooler in summer and twenty degrees 
warmer in winter than Colorado. 

The next day was spent at Albuquerque, where 
there is a wonderfully fine collection of Indian man- 
ufactures, and at the Pueblo village of Isleta near by. 
The Pueblo houses are of adobe, very similar to the 
Mexican houses at Santa Fé, except that they are 
rather better. The fields along the Rio Grande gave 
evidence of cultivation, and the cows and horses, of 
which they had many, were in good condition. The 
Indian men, who stood around here and there, draped 
in red blankets (some of them carrying papooses), 
were picturesque objects. It may be an evidence of 
civilization to dress like white folks, but a blanket In- 
dian, especially if he wears a genuine Navajo, with 
no head-covering but his long hair, is much more at- 
tractive than his brother attired in greasy store 
clothes. 

Twenty-four hours’ travel brought us from Albu- 
querque to the Grand Canyon of Arizona, where the 
most colossal scenery in America is on perpetual ex- 
hibition. It is impossible to describe the wonderful 
conformation of the rocks, their immensity, and their 
vivid coloring. The depth and breadth of the channel 
worn by the waters of the Colorado can be appreci- 
ated only by going down into it. The government 


has made a trail six miles in length, which zig-zags 
| along the sides of the steep rocks, making a descent 
The mules are sure-footed, and any 


of 4,500 feet. 
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one with ordinary enduranee and steady nerves may 
go down to the bottom and drink of the cool water 
of the river. To one who makes the trip for the first 
time the magnificent rock views are more enjoyed 
while going back up the trail, when there is less ap- 
prehension for one’s personal safety. It is a thrilling 
experience, but the memory of it will be a joy for- 
ever. 

Twenty-two hours from the Grand Canyon 
brought me to beautiful Pasadena, with its flowers 
and orange groves. We passed through the cactus 
desert in the night and had only a glimpse of its 
strange growths. An hour or two after daylight we 
made a sudden transition from barren wastes to irri- 
gated fields, and as we caught our first glimpse of 
palm trees and an orchard laden with oranges, the 
passengers burst into an involuntary cheer. The 
other delights of this sunny land and the Friendly 
gatherings that have been brought about by Nancy T. 
Gardner, Edward Coale and others will afford ma- 
terial for my next letter. E. L. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF THE SECOND 
AND THIRD CENTURIES. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 11, 
Read Isaiah lxi., 1-11; lxii., 6-12. 


The more you mow us down the more you make us grow. 
blood of Christians is seed.—Tertullian. 


The 


We have already spoken of Justin Martyr, a 
learned man and a philosopher, who became a Chris- 
tian, and wrote in the interests of the Christians when 
they were persecuted under Marcus Aurelius. He 
was chiefly concerned at this time in refuting the 
slanders against his fellow-worshipers which were in 
circulation. But he wrote further against Jewish ob- 
servances and on the divine “ Logos” which works 
in every human being and which became flesh in 
Jesus. The doctrine of original sin and the relations 
of his religion to various philosophies are among his 
subjects. He was executed in the year 167. 

Irenzeus was a pupil of Polyearp, and was executed 
as Bishop of Lyons in Gaul in the year 202. His 
principal writing was that “ Against Heresies,” in 
which he attacks chiefly the Gnostic theories. He 
was a native of Asia Minor, and probably lived for 
some time at Rome. In 177 he was a presbyter at 
Lyons in Gaul, and later became bishop of the church 
at that place. He seems to have been a gentle, kindly 
spirit, active in reconciling quarrels among his am- 
bitious contemporaries in the church. He believed 
that essential Christian doctrines had been handed 
down by the apostles to the officers of the church af- 
ter them, and so on in the keeping of the church; so 
that these truths were not matters of reason or inter- 
pretation so much as of memory. Absolute truth on 
these matters—the so-called “ orthodox” or “ evan- 
gelical ” doctrines of later times—was a matter of 
authority, not of understanding. He is also quoted 
as supporting the especial authority of the bishop of 
Rome; but it is more than doubtful if his words bear 
this interpretation. 

Hippolytus was a learned and quarrelsome bishop 
of a church, or group of Christians, in or near Rome. 
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He is known chiefly for his attacks on certain Roman 
bishops, though he wrote extensively against various 
heresies, especially Monarchianism. He _ suffered 
martyrdom about 240.A.D. 

A much more famous and interesting character of 
Western Christianity was Tertullian (160-230?). He 
was born in Carthage, probably of Roman parents. 
No one knows when or under what circumstances he 
became a Christian. He began to write extensively 
about the end of the century and continued most 
active in defense of Christianity and in attacks on its 
enemies for twenty or thirty years. The scope of 
his writings is very broad. He wrote against the 
Jews, on Christian virtues, appeals to persecutors, 
arguments for Christian doctrine and against various 
heresies. Not long after the third century opened he 
espoused the beliefs of the Montanists, holding that 
authoritative revelations had been received after the 
time of the apostles and were still possible. This 
“heresy ” he continued to support, but was never 
definitely separated from the church. 

Tertullian was an impatient, sarcastic, uncharita- 
ble, even violent writer. An intense partisan, he was 
more anxious to make points against his antagonists 
than to be honest in his search for truth. He was 
especially severe on penitents who had in some man- 
ner offended and wished to return to the church. He 
stood out for great severity of discipline for offenders 
and for austerity of life in the way of fasts, observ- 
ances and the like in the church. 


Another Carthaginian, contemporary with Tertul- 
lian, was Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who was mar- 
tyred in 258 A.D. He was in early life a lawyer, an 
orator and a man of wealth, with high social standing. 
He became a Christian about 246, and began at once 
to use his great powers for his new faith. It was only 
with difficulty that he could be induced to fe- 
tain his home and gardens. Much of his property he 
used for his poorer brethren. He rose rapidly, and 
in a very few years we find him at the head of the 
Carthaginian Church. He won the loyal devotion of 
his people and became of great influence throughout 
the churches of Western Africa. Though somewhat 
self-willed and arrogant, he seems to have been a con- 
sistent, earnest, devoted man, and met death for his 
faith with characteristic fortitude. 

The Church of Alexandria in Egypt supplies us 
with two great names: Clement and Origen. Alex- 
andria was a great center of learning—a university 
city, in which philosophers and scientists were held 
in high honor. Here the great Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures—the Septuagint—had been 
made some 250 years before Christ. Here Philo, the 
Jewish philosopher, attempted to reconcile Judaism 
with philosophy, and forestalled certain Christian 
doctrines in his theory of the Logos. 

In such a city Christianity had to present and de- 
fend itself as a philosophy, not merely as a religion. 
A catechetical school was founded here about 180 
A.D. to prepare candidates for baptism. Clement 
of Alexandria taught here, and Origen followed him. 
Clement was, like Justin Martyr, a philosopher as 
well as a Christian, and his writings appealed espe- 
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cially to the educated classes; most of his writings 
have been preserved. He left Alexandria to escape 
persecution about 202, and probably died about ten 
years later. 

Origen was from a child most intensely devoted to 
his faith. He was only a youth when he took up his 
work of teaching; but he carried it on fearlessly in 
face of great danger. He gave up every comfort, 
living in the poorest fashion, in order to devote him- 
self to his work. He wrote an almost incredible num- 
ber of books. His greatest work was his great Bible, 
in which he published the Hebrew Septuagint and 
several other texts in parallel columns. He origin- 
ated many doctrinal phrases, which were afterwards 
of importance. 

About 215 he became involved in difficulty with 
the bishop of Alexandria, and was not long after 
obliged to go to Asia, where he was martyred in 
Ceesarea about 250 A. D., after a long life of self-sac- 
rifice and devotion. He was probably the ablest and 
most influential man of his time. 

TOPICS, 

The Church at Carthage, Alexandria, Philo the 
Jew, the Logos. 

REFERENCES. 

Waterman’s “ Post-Apostolic Age”; Backhouse 
& Tyler; Gibbon, I., chap. 16; Milman, II., chaps. 
8 and 9. 


SWARTHMORE MEETING. 


In view of the increased number of Friends who 
are locating in the college town of Swarthmore, Pa., 
and the interest manifested by other Friends also, 
some of whom are perplexed over the usages in the 
meeting held on First-day, it is thought well to give 
a brief history of it. . 

When, a little past the middle of the last century, 
many leading Friends of Philadelphia, New York and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings felt and saw the need for 
higher education for their children, under care of 
Friends, they originated the idea of a college. This 
thought was soon followed by vigorous action, and 
after great sacrifice of time, and a most generous out- 
lay of money, they established Swarthmore College 
on its fair hillside, in a then sparsely-settled neigh- 
borhood, considered remote from the city. Opening 
its doors to Friends and others who desired to have 
their children under its Friendly care, one main fea- 
ture was to have its religious influence impressed by 
stated times for worship after the manner of Friends. 
Each morning the student body assembled for a brief 
period in what was then called Collection Hall, and 
on First-day morning for a longer time, which was 
open to any neighbor or visiting stranger who might 
desire to attend its usually silent service. After a 
time those in authority felt it might be profitable to 
precede the First-day morning meeting by brief exer- 
cises, such as a selected Scripture reading, by the 
president, and occasionally followed by a paper on 
some ethical or religious subject. The students them- 


selves were invited to select and repeat Bible texts or 
This was in reality a forerunner 


moral sentiments. 


of what has, in our Society, resulted in the now 
valued First-day School movement. After these ex- 
ercises all settled into’the form of Friends’ meeting, 
the basis of which is always silence, to be broken only 
when some concerned mind is moved to give utter- 
ance to its impressions. In the course of time a 
Friend (Joseph Wharton) kindly donated means for 
the erection of a meeting house, and the gathering on 
First-day was transferred thereto. 

Soon there had grown up in 
Swarthmore quite a body of Friends. A monthly 
meeting was asked for and approved by Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. The managers of the college 
kindly granted—by lease—the use of the meeting 
house for monthly meetings, and its use on First-days 
when the college was not in session, and for any other 
occasions approved by the monthly meeting, the Col- 
lege Faculty still having care of the meeting attend- 
ed by the student body on First-day morning, and 
continuing the exercises preceding the meeting as for- 
merly in Collection Hall, the neighboring Friends 
assembling with them, but having no oversight, ex- 
cept their watchful presence. 

The Friendly community, a preparatory school and 
the college continued to grow, and in 1901 the same 
Friend again kindly contributed to enlarge the meet- 
ing house. Grateful for the increased accommoda- 
tions, we continue to worship together, having a com- 
munity of interests, feeling that any separation of 
religious fellowship would be a distinct loss to all con- 
cerned, as these meetings are very generally felt to 
be uplifting and helpful, cementing us in neighborly 


love. L. H. H. 


and around 





Surrack, or Derro?—Skimming may get the 
cream from the milk, but it does not get the gold 
from the earth, nor pearls from the sea. The sin of 
being superficial is more than an intellectual sin; it 
endangers character. The man who does not deter- 
minedly go beneath the surface of things does not 
know good from bad, right from wrong. The mer- 
chant who does not know what is in the goods he 
sells, the publisher who does not know that the adver- 
tisements he admits to his paper are trustworthy, the 
writer who does not know that his statements are 
facts, the man who contentedly accepts hearsay that 
he does not know is the truth, is weakening his own 
moral fiber and cheating his fellows. But the harm 
done to others is the least of the evil consequences, 
for others soon learn that such a one’s statements or 
merchandise are untrustworthy, and cease to risk 
their money and their confidence. The superficial 
one cannot so easily get away from himself. Only 
a prayerful forcing of one’s self to go to the bottom 
of things, small and great, is the remedy.—S. S. 
Times. 


No talent or self-denial, no brains, no character, is 
required to set up in the grumbling business; but 
those who are moved by a genuine desire to do good 
have little time for murmuring or complaint.— 


Robert West. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


WAR. 

Tue.fact that Frrenps’ LyreELLicencer has so often 
stated its position and defined its views concerning 
the barbarity of war, does not excuse it from repeat- 
ing the testimony which present conditions in the 
world make timely. The advocacy of peace when a 
condition of international harmony prevails is an easy 
and natural tendency among people not associated 
with military interests, but the time that a steadfast 
and consistent adherence to the principle of non-re- 
sistance means most, and does most active service in 
converting the minds of others to its beliefs, is when 
the exciting spirit of aggressive warfare is every- 
where holding men’s interests. 

We believe that the Society of Friends needs now 
to make its feeling against war felt through every 
agency with which its influence comes in touch. In 
our system of schools, we are rearing a large number 
of future citizens. As boys and girls they are daily 
The excitement 
of the present quarrel in the Far East greatly exceeds 


perusing the papers for war news. 


in interest any past historic narrative. This is natu- 
rally the case, and when the thought of the coming 
generation is thus arrested to a consideration of actual 
warfare as a means of adjusting difficulties, the 
schools may do much to impress the horror of the 
situation and the unchristian attitude of nations in 
the matter, if those in charge are earnestly concerned 
to guide their pupils to a clearer and better percep- 
tion of what civilization and progress really mean. 
The First-day Schools are another means for the 
diffusion of teaching opposed to the law of physical 
force, and such teaching takes on a concrete and defi- 
nite form when it directly opposes the influence of 
the war spirit that now surrounds us, and teaches 
clearly and forcibly that the followers of Christ’s law 
of brotherhood rejoice neither in the victory of Jap- 
anese nor Russian forces, but look forward toward 
the one happy ultimatum—that both will see the 
wrong and folly of further expenditure of blood and 
money, and be ready to refer their differences to some 
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means of settlement more in accord with twenty cen- 
turies of acknowledged Christian influence. 
Friendly organization 


Every 
of mature years and 
settled convictions upon the subject, may fitly re- 
affirm its position in such clear and unmistakable 
terms that all who come in contact with its influence 
may know that we really adhere in practice to the 
profession of our Discipline on ‘the subject. 

The savage instinct in man is not dead. It+is a 
widely-accepted opinion that each individual is an 
epitome of the race, that the instinct of brute resist- 
ance in men and nations must in each case be trained 
to give way to the higher law. This makes necessary 
continual effort to subdue in the hearts of men what- 
ever remains of the original savage. We read about 
the plucky attacks of the army of the Island Empire 
and glory in their success, because we have been 
taught to admire courage; or, on the philosophical 
side of our natures, we dread the dominion of the 
Yellow Race, and desire success to the Russian arms. 
We are entitled to our individual views of the eco- 
nomic situation, but if we are faithful to our trust as 
Friends, all such thoughts of war must be over- 
shadowed by a conviction of the intrinsic unright- 
eousness of such a settlement, and our utterances in 
discussing the question ought to carry with them some 
influence toward impressing upon our associates the 
cruel and unrelenting character of war, that we may 
contribute in our small measure toward hastening the 
day when armed violence will be stripped of its be- 
wildering fascinations. 


“ Tuere can hardly have been a King’s speech with 
less promise of legislation,” says the British Friend 
for Second month, in its “ Notes and Comments.” 
Matters pertaining to the Education Act and to licen- 
sing reform are also taken up in this department. 
“ The Life of the Spirit,” by Dugald MacFadyen, is 
continued. ‘“ Personal Covenants” is a sermonette 
on Deuteronomy v., 3, and a stanza from Lowell, by 
M. A. W., the associate editor. 
Pendulum ” 


“The Swing of the 
is about the “seasonal movement of 
birds.” ‘“ A Neglected Calling ” is written to arouse 
a wider interest in mental nursing. Richard Askham 
writes of “The Education Problem in France ”’; 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, of “The Three Apoc- 
alypses.” An article on the “ Society of Friends in 
America” takes up the decline in numbers shown in 
membership statistics of the past.year. Letters to 
the Editor take up the “ Temperance Manifesto,” 
“Ministry in our Meetings” and “ Young Friends 
and the Ministry.” Nearly five columns are devoted 
to “ What Friends are Doing.” The new department 
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of Bible Notes, by A. Neave Brayshaw, gives an ac- 
count of the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament; and gives an Outline of the His- 
tory of the Hebrews to the Death of David. Six 
pages are devoted to new books and to the magazines 
of the month. 


Sreaxine of the suggestion that American Jews 
raise three million dollars to buy a battleship to 
be presented to Japan in order to show how 
bitter they feel toward Russia, Rabbi Marx, 
of Atlanta, gave several reasons why he op- 
posed the project, and added: “I oppose it as a Jew, 
because the mission of the Jew is one of peace, and 
not of war.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


As we go to press the great religious education 
convention is gathering in Philadelphia. The first 
public meeting being Fourth-day evening, we, of 
course, can give no account of the addresses and pro- 
ce edings i in this issue. Next week we expect to give 
as full report as can be given in our space, of so many 
important addresses and discussions. All who are in- 
terested in First-day School work would do well to 
arrange to get a copy of the Proceedings which are 
to be issued in full after the Convention. 


Newspaper readers have heard little of the Civic 
Federation since its disappointing failure to bring 
about a settlement of the coal strike in 1902. This 
is not because the organization has ceased its activity 
in the cause of industrial peace, but because from 
that time the Federation has changed its mode of 
operation. Having made the discovery that publicity 
greatly interfered with its work, and that negotia- 
tion and conciliation in advance is altogether the 
most important phase of its labors, the Federation 
has worked quietly and exerted its efforts in the way 
of heading off trouble before open rupture takes 
place. 

To put the record of its work very briefly, out of 
120 eases handled, 118 have been on the plan of 
bringing the parties together for conference in ad- 
vance of hostilities, and in 102 of these the attempt 
has succeeded. One case must suffice to illustrate 
the method of work: 


A strike and lockout affecting about 10,000 employees in the 
central part of New York State had continued eleven weeks, 
and the deadlock could not be broken until both sides should 
repeal certain resolutions previously passed. Each demanded 
that the other do the repealing first. Efforts had been made 
by ministers, laymen, and officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, in vain; then the help of the Civic Federation was 
asked. Two members of the Conciliation Committee, one an 
employer and one representing organized labor interests, went 
to the scene and attended meetings, respectively, of the manu- 
facturers’ association and the labor union. They succeeded in 
persuading each body to act simultaneously with the other in 
repealing the offensive resolutions, the documents to be placed 
in the hands of the Federation representatives as trustees; and 
it was agreed in advance that neither side was to claim a vic- 
tory. The plan was carried out to the satisfaction of all 
parties, and work was resumed at once in all the mills. 


The Federation carries on also an educational 
propaganda chiefly through the publication of the 
Monthly Industrial Review, of which several thou- 
sand copies are sent to large employers. 

“ There is no greater de mand for patriotic service 
to-day than the field of effort for industrial peace 
presents,” says Hayes Robbins, in the Boston Tran- 
script ; “ perhaps no line of usefulness so important to 
the civilization of to-morrow.” A review of the quiet 
but effective work of the Civie Federation such as 
this writer gives in the Boston Transcript is of espe- 
cial interest just now, for the work of the Fed- 
eration was very near to the heart of Senator Hanna, 
who said that “ he would want no greater praise than 
to have the country remember that he did something 
to end the wars between American labor and Ameri- 
ean capital.” And it is known that if by resigning 
from the Senate he could help the work of the Fed- 
eration he was ready to do so. 

The Senate, on the twenty-third, ratified without 
amendment the Panama Canal treaty by a vote of 
sixty-six to fourteen. 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty was signed at Wash- 
ington on Eleventh month 18th, 1903, by Secretary 
Hay, on behalf of the United States, and M. Bunau- 
Varilla, on behalf of Panama. It was ratified by the 
Panama junta on Twelfth month 2d, 1903. The 
treaty follows the general lines of the Hay-Herran 
convention with Colombia. A significant feature of 
the treaty is the guarantee by the United States to 
maintain the independence of Panama. Panama is 
to receive $10,000,000 and an annual payment of 
$250,000, beginning nine years from the date of the 
treaty. The Republic of Panama cedes to the United 
States five miles on each side of the canal and three 
marine leagues at each terminal, and also any other 
lands necessary to the construction or maintenance 
of the canal and its auxiliaries. Among the members 
of the Canal Commission appointed by the President 
are Rear Admiral John G. Walker, U.S.N., retired; 
General George W. Davis, U.S.A., retired; Colonel 
Frank Hecker, of Detroit, Director of Transporta- 
tion during the Spanish-American War; William 
Barclay Parsons, engineer of the New York subway, 
and William H. Burr, Professor of Engineering at 
Columbia University, New York, and one time a 
member of the Walker Isthmian Canal Commission. 

At one of the hearings of the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill, the object of which is to prevent manufacturers 
from shipping liquors into prohibition territory, the 
president of what is known as the German-American 
Alliance spoke against the bill and assumed to repre- 
sent the German population of the country. This has 
brought out a great many protests from Germans all 
over the country, and has served as a reminder that 
there is a strong temperance element among German- 
Americans. Letters quoted in the New Voice, of the 
twenty-fifth, bring out the fact that “ practically all 
the members of the German Methodist, Baptist, 


Evangelical, United Brethren, and members of other 
German churches, are in favor of the bill.” 


These 
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letters, from all parts of the Union, including Mil- 
waukee, the brewers’ stronghold, show that a host of 
German-Americans have lined up on the side of tem- 
perance, as they are beginning to do also in the 
Fatherland. 


The House naval bill was passed on the twenty- 
sixth, after being under consideration a week. It 
stands practically as reported from the committee. 
The bill carries $95,000,000. To realize how we are 
getting on in naval expenditure it is interesting to 
compare the British naval budget, which, for the 
present year is $125,000,000. It should be remem- 
bered that the British navy is the greatest on earth 
and is maintained on the principle that it should be 
more than a match for any possible combination of 
two powers. Our naval expenditures now surpass 
those of France and Germany. 

Representative Adams, of Pennsylvania, on the 
twenty-fourth, introduced a bill limiting to 80,000 
the number of aliens to be admitted into the United 
States in any one year from any foreign country, 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba excepted. The cen- 
sus returns just published show that the total 
number of immigrant arrivals in 1903 was 939, 
830, the largest number that has ever come in any one 
year. In 1902 there were 739,289; in 1901, 522,573. 
In 1898 our immigration reached its lowest figure 
for a period extending back nearly 20 years, the total 
for that year being 229,299. The greatest previous 
movement of the kind was in 1882, when 788,992 
immigrants were admitted. 


Advices from Jackson, Miss., indicate that a sys- 
tematic and determined effort will be made in that 
State to suppress lynching and to appeal to “ God- 
fearing citizens to uphold the majesty of the law.” 
A resolution embodying such legislation was intro- 
duced, on the twenty-fifth, in the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture. 


The Cuban Congressional elections, the first to be 
conducted entirely under Cuban auspices went off 
without any disorder even in those places where there 
had been disturbance during the campaign. The bal- 
lots were printed in the American way. The “ Lib- 
erals ” appear to have made gains in the lower house 
of Congress, but the “ Republicans ” continue in con- 
trol, having a small majority in the Senate. 

The report of the special commission appointed by 
the President in Ninth month last to investigate the 
conditions existing at the Ellis Island immigration 
station, New York, which has just been made pub- 
lie by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, shows 
that most of the charges made against the manage- 
ment of the station are unfounded. It appears that 
the immigrant is treated with every possible consid- 
_ eration, as far as the inadequate accommodations at 

Ellis Island will permit. 





| 
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BIRTHS. 


HICKS.—At Los Angeles, Cal., on Second month 12th, to 
Frederick C. and Georgina S. Hicks, of Port Washington, L. L., 
a daughter, who is named Georgina Strong. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At New Garden, Pa., First month 5th, 
1904, to Enos J. and Emily P. Hollingsworth, a son, who fs 
named Lewis T. Hollingsworth. 

KENNEDY.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, Second month 22d, 
1904, to Franklin W. and Mary D. Kennedy, a daughter, whose 
name is Mildred Kennedy. 


JONES.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Second month 8th, 1904, to 
Ellwood C. and Martha W. Jones, a son, who is named EIl- 
wood Conrad Jones. 

MATTHEWS.—At Highmount, Baltimore County, Md., Sec- 
ond month 21st, 1904, to W. Royston and Lua Starr Matthews, 
a daughter, who is named Lucy Starr Matthews; a grand- 
daughter of Jeremiah J. and the late Lucy Starr. 


THORNBURG.—Eleventh month 20th, 1903, at home farm, 
Fayette County, Ind., to Park and Eva Thornburg, a daughter, 
whose name is Isy] Luella. 


PHILIPS.—On Second month 22d, at Wilmington, Del., to 
Edward M. and Bertha C. Philips, a son, who is named Edward 
M. Philips, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


WILLETS—ROBERTS.—At Friends’ meeting-house, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Third-day, First month 12th, 1904, Walter 
Roland, son of Stephen Titus (deceased) an Mary 8. Willets, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Elizabeth Williams, daughter of John 
H. and Sarah B. Roberts, of Flatbush, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


COX.—In Malvern, Pa., on Second month 26th, 1904, Ben- 
nett Cox, aged 76 years, a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

EASTBURN.—On the morning of the 28th, at the home of 
her brother-in-law, George B. Dilworth, of Marlboroughville, 
Pa., Eva J. Eastburn, after a few days illness of pleuro- 
pneumonia. She was the daughter of Baily C. and Hannah 8. 
Pyle Eastburn. She was at one time a student at the Normal 
School at West Chester, Pa. She was an ambitious, successful, 
teacher of Chester County for eighteen years or more, but poor 
health and lack of strength caused her to give it up three years 
ago, and take the remainder of life quietly. She was a mem- 
ber of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. She is survived 
by two brothers, J. Edgar and Charlie P. Eastburn, and one 
sister, Emogene P. Hodgdon. Interment was at Longwood 
Cemetery on Fourth-day, Third month 2d, 1904. 


BRINTON.—Second month 21st, 1904, at the home of her 
nephew, Alfred Brinton, Susan Brinton, in the 78th year of her 
age. A birthright and lifelong member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, and in the days of her strength one of its active work- 
ers. 

EVES.—Suddenly, near Stormstown, Centre County, Pa., 
Twelfth month 30th, 1903, Joseph Eves, aged over 84 years. He 
was an elder of Centre Monthly Meeting, and a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends; devoted to the principles and 
testimonies of truth. While physical strength would permit 
he was regular in attendance at meetings; also punctual at the 
appointed hour. His consistent and quiet life is worthy of 
emulation. The funeral was held at Centre Meeting House, 
and testimonies were born by R. P. Kester and others, giving 
evidences of a well-spent life and peaceful close. 

MEGILLIGAN.—On Second month 27th, 1904, at Friends’ 
Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., Leah Megilligan, in her 
86th year, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

MILLER.—On Third-day, Second month, 14th, 1904, at 414 
West Price Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Ellen Gilder, 
daughter of Warwick P. Miller, Jr., and Mary B. Miller, aged 
13 months. Interment at Alloway, Montgomery County, Md., 
the home of her grandfather, Warwick P. Miller. 


REYNOLDS.—At Rayville, Columbia County, N. Y., on 
Third-day, the 23d of Second month, 1904, George M. Reynolds, 
aged 83 years, a member of Hudson and Chatham Executive 
Meeting. 

This dear friend, a few weeks before his last illness (which 
covered a period of three months), had premonitions that his 
stay here was very limited, and so expressed himself to his 
wife Mary. As soon as symptoms of his disease (pneumonia) 
appeared, he again remarked, “ My time here is very brief.” 
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His funeral was held on Sixth-day, the 26th, at his late home, 
and was largely attended by his friend and neighbors. His 
wife, who is now 86 years of age, was confined to her bed. 

In conversation with the writer, she said that she had felt 
that they might have been permitted to have gone together, 
but it had not been so ordered. 

They have both been active and consistent Friends, strongly 
adhering to the doctrine of the Inner Light. 

This aged couple, having no children of their own, have, 
when in feeble health, been tenderly cared for by the families 
of their niece and grandniece. J.C. 5S. 

Brooklyn, Second month 27th, 1904. 

SCATTERGOOD.—First month 18th, 1904, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Wm. A. and Rebecca H. Scattergood, in her 70th year; 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

WEAVER.—On Second month 2lst, 1904, in Philadelphia, 


Gerrit E. H. Weaver, aged 42 years, formerly an instructor in 
Swarthmore College. 





NOTES. 


The meeting of Girard Avenue Friends’ Association, Phila- 
delphia, for Third month 5th, will be one of special interest. 
Prof. Garrett E. Thompson, of Friends’ Central School, will 
speak on “ Reading—Its Relation to Modern Life.” The meet- 
ings of the Association are of a literary and social character. 
They are held in the meeting house, Seventeenth Street and 
Girard Avenue, at 8 p.m., on the first and third Seventh-days 
of each month from Tenth to Fourth months, inclusive. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all to attend. 

An educational conference will be held in Grange Hall, 
Moorestown, N. J., Second-day evening, Third month 7th, at 8 
o’clock. Prof. Green, of West Chester, will address the meet- 
ing, taking for his subject “ My Book and I.” Discussion will 
follow the address. It is desired that members of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and all 
others interested in education, will attend. Trolleys leave 
Ferry at Federal Street, Camden, for Moorestown, every half 
hour, passing the door of the hall. The 7.08 trolley or the 
6.28 train for East Moorestown will allow ample time. 

Our friend, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, sends notice of a re- 
ligious meeting which will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, First-day, Third 
month 6th, at 3.00 p.m. Ministering Friends and all who feel 
an interest to join in worshiping with the little ones are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

The lecture in the Ethical Culture Society’s Course on Moral 
Training of the Young this week (Seventh-day, 4 p.m., New Cen- 
tury Hall, 124 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia) will be by 
Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, the founder of the Ethical 


Culture Movement. His subject will be the “Ethics of Con- 
solation.” 


After monthly meeting at Sixteenth and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, on Seventh-day, the 5th, Friends will take supper 
together at the meeting house, and in the evening a meeting 
under the care of the Philanthropic Committee will be ad- 
dressed by William Price, of the Rose Valley Shops, Moylan, 
Pa., on “ Quakerism and Craftsmanship.” 


The next meeting of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion is to be addressed by Henry M. Haviland, of New York, 
on “Friends and Philosophies.” The meeting will be Third 
month 14th, at 8 p.m. 


A lecture on “A Visit to Egypt” with lantern illustra- 
tions will be given by President Swain in the college audi- 
torium on Third month 8th (Third-day), at 8 p.m. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. 


Tables prepared by the New York Tax Reform Association, 
and based upon this year’s assessed valuations of real estate, 
show that the average value of land per acre in Manhattan 1s 
$165,563; in the Bronx, $5,190; in Brooklyn, $6,617; in Queens, 
$804, and in Richmond, $464. The average value of improve- 
ments per acre is $84,644 in Manhattan. The population per 
acre, based upon the most recent Health Department estimate, 
is 137.4 in Manhattan. The present population shows an aver- 
age of eighteen people to the acre throughout the entire city. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
BENJAMIN HANNA. 


{Our friend, Joseph 8. Hartley, of Alliance, Ohio, has called 
our attention to our erroneous statement in a recent issue 
that Marcus A. Hanna died in Cleveland, Ohio; and adds that 
he felt quite sure that Benjamin Hanna, the grandfather of 
M. A. Hanna, with whom he was well acquainted was not a 
minister in the Society of Friends, though he knew him to be 
a highly respected and valued Friend. We have also received 
the following letter from Samuel R. Battin, of Selma, Ohio, 
who is now nearing the end of his 75th year.] 

Dear Friends: I was sorry to see two errors in the article 
on page 120 of last week’s INTELLIGENCER (Second month 
20th) on the death of M. A. Hanna. The first one in regard 
to the place of his death, you no doubt have noticed. 

In regard to the second, you probably have not the informa- 
tion in regard to M. A. Hanna’s ancestry that I have. Benja- 
min Hanna, his grandfather, was not a minister amongst 
Friends. He was truly a peace-maker during those trying 
times, in the forties, and early fifties, when the subject of 
slavery convulsed the Society. He was slow and deliberate in 
speech, and was held in high esteem by both parties (for there 
were parties, and they did not always show a Christian spirit 
toward each other). His remarks were comparable to oil on 
the troubled waters. To this peace-loving grandfather, I trace 
Marcus A. Hanna’s success in harmonizing capital and labor. 

Benjamin Hanna’s wife, Rachel’s maiden name was Dixon; 
her mother’s maiden name was Battin, she being the daughter 
of Richard and Elizabeth (James) Battin. This would make 
my father and Rachel Hanna first cousins. Benjamin Hanna 
occasionally visited at my father’s, but oftener at grand- 
father’s nearby. And I, when a boy, was occasionally at the 
Hanna home on the hill north of Lisbon (as it is now called). 
Having in my younger years been a member of the same yearly 
meeting, also the same quarterly and monthly meeting, I have 
distinct recollection of the man. 

I think, but am not sure, that Leonard Hanna’s wife, Marcus 
A.’s mother, was not a Friend. 8S. R. BATTIN. 

Selma, O., Second month 22d, 1904. 





DESCENDANTS OF THOSE DISOWNED. 

A growing concern, as Friends say, has been on my mind for 
some time. It is my desire that our meetings, as well as per- 
haps those of other branches of Friends, shall appoint commit- 
tees of interested Friends, whose duty shall be to look up the 
descendants of all Friends who may have been disowned in 
years gone by from our various meetings, for having married 
out of said meetings, or without the consent of said meetings. 

Such committee might be authorized to personally invite 
said descendants to return to full membership in our meet- 
ings. 

To my mind this is not proselyting, but simply taking care 
of our own, which it is our duty to do. 

As I go about my daily business or travels I come in con- 
tact with many intelligent persons, who are always very much 
interested in news of Friends or of their various meetings, al- 
most invariably stating that some relative or ancestor was a 
member of some meeting, and very frequently adding the state- 
ment that the father, grandmother, or some ancestor was 
turned out of meeting for marrying outside of Friends. 

I have a first cousin who married a member of the other 
branch of Friends; they were both turned out of their respec- 
tive meetings, and later joined a church, in which neither of 
them feel at home. I believe there are many such cases, of 
Friendly people, with Friendly instincts, that are in such un- 
comfortable positions, when a little love and neighborly inter- 
est manifested by our Society in their welfare would return 
to our membership many very valuable families, and at the 
same time we are simply doing our plain religious duty to in- 
vite all to share in the joy and pleasure we have in our Re- 
ligious Society. Davip H. WRIGHT. 





As we sit in the stillness of meeting with the brooding pres- 
ence of Almighty God in our midst, the true significance and 
beauty of the silent meeting is bound to inspire the receptive 
heart with moral and Christian courage and strength. To a 


man immersed during the week in business or profession, this 
time of quiet and peaceful worship is particularly grateful and 
helpful. Are members doing what they might be doing to im- 
press this spiritual uplift of our meetings for public worship 
upon those not members who might strengthen our Society? 
We fear that this lack of enthusiasm will eventually mean 
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stoppage of growth, and that will mean decay. This fact can- 
not be too much borne in mind by those who guide our des- 
tinies as a religious body. 

Another essential thing tending toward the preservation of 
Quakerism—a vital matter which must be carefylly handled— 
is the speaking in our meetings. Is it not true that great 
harm and injustice has been done our Society by ill-advised, 
disjointed and even irreverent remarks made by persons who 
believe themselves inspired? Many of our members can, we 
fear, attest to this fact. The elders of the meeting are ap- 
pointed to guard against abuse of the privilege of free speech 
which we regard as valuable. As an ideal system it is with- 
out an equal, but, unfortunately, human kind is prone to 
weakness, and few persons in each meeting are capable of giv- 
ing a logical and convincing discourse. A silent meeting is in- 
finitely preferable to one in which an aimless speaker has 
mcnopolized the attention of worshipers who would have been 
probably much more benefited by the same period of medita- 
tion in silence. SYLVESTER S. GARRETT. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Unionville 
(Bald Eagle), Centre County, Pa., on Second month 
15th, 1904. There were no Friends present other 
than members of our own Quarterly Meeting. 

This is the smallest of our meetings, being held at 
the most inclement season of the year, and there are 
fewer Friends now living in this neighborhood than 
at any of the places where the Quarterly Meeting is 
held. 

Meetings of Ministers and Elders and First-day 
School Union were held on Seventh-day previous. 

The First-day School exercises consisted in selec- 
tions and recitations by representatives of the dif- 
ferent schools, and was a very interesting and in- 
structive occasion. 

There were two public meetings held on First-day, 
at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. These meetings were not large 
in numbers, but were very good meetings. 

Reuben P. Kester, of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ing, ministered to our spiritual necessities quite at 
length, and we believe to profit. ° His discourse in the 
morning meeting was based upon the first part of 
John’s gospel. Some of his remarks on this oceasion 
as to the relation of the “* Word ” and the flesh in the 
world might be considered by some not wholly “ or- 
thodox,” but he sustained his position completely, not 
only by the history of the human race, but by Scrip- 
ture authority. 

In the afternoon he spoke from the text, “ Ask 
and ye shall receive, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” This was a very practical talk, showing 
that a desire and activity on our part are the first 
requisities in the Master’s service. 
selves and others are sure to follow. 

Both sermons were clear expositions of the Testi- 
monies of Friends, and were well received by audi- 
ences composed largely of persons not in membership 
with Friends. There was little business claiming the 
attention of this meeting in the minutes of last Quar- 
terly Meeting, and but three Queries to answer-at 
this time. 

In the devotional meeting preceding the considera- 
tion of business Reuben Kester again spoke. This 
was especially an appeal to our membership. 

The reports from the monthly meetings brought 


Blessings to our- 
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no business requiring action by this Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

The committee appointed at last Quarterly Meet- 
ing to consider the matter of the apportionment be- 
tween the Monthly Meetings, of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s quota to the Yearly Meeting’s expenses re- 
ported at this time, recommending a change in this 
apportionment in accordance with “ present member- 
ship and ability to. pay ” which was approved by the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

This brought to the attention of this meeting the 
activities of the Yearly Meeting through its several 
committees, and we believe a better understanding 
of these matters was obtained. 

While there were many public expressions that 
this had been a favored opportunity, one sorrowful 
fact shadowed the meeting. 

It is believed this was the first Quarterly Meeting 
in fifty years that our beloved departed Friend, Wil- 
liam P. Fisher, had not been present and active in its 
councils; and for thirty-five years we might truth- 
fully say he was the executive head of “ Bald Eagle ” 
Preparative Meeting, as his ancestors had been for 
two generations before him. 

The most touching event of this series of good 
meetings was the prayer at its close of his daughter, 
Lucretia M. Way, for Divine guidance on the part 
of those entrusted with the charge he has left. 

Under a baptism of deep feeling the concluding 


minute was read. EL. U. 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors 
of hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Péace 
and love shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, 
the lesson of priest and prophet, the inspiration ‘of 
the great musician, are confirmed in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge; and, as we gird ourselves up for the 
work of life, we may look forward to the time when 
in the truest sense the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever, King of kings and Lord of lords.— 


John Fiske. 


Morality without religion is only a kind of dead 


reckoning—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy 
sea by measuring the distance we have to run, but 
without any observation of the heavenly bodies.— 
Longfellow. 


Not nations, not armies, have advanced the race; 
but here and there, in the course of ages, an indi- 
vidual has stood up and cast his shadow over the 
world.—Chapin. 


Gethsemane. “ Patient woe; the human yielding 
to the Divine; love meeting no response, but still re- 
maining love.” Divinity alone solves the problem 
of humanity, and in God’s own time. 


“Men do not listen to a preacher because he knows 
more than they do, but because they need some one 
who sees more of the Christ than they do.” 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks County Friends held their Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Wrightstown on Fifth-day, Second month 
25th. The attendance was about up to the average 
of recent years. Many of those present came by trol- 
ley, which renders the place very accessible. The 
meeting gathered more promptly than is often the 
ease. Several visitors from Philadelphia and else- 
where were present. The first speaker in the meet- 
ing for worship, which always precedes the meeting 
for discipline, was Sarah T. Linville, of Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, who began her sermon with 
the words, “ I will arise and go to my Father’s house, 
where there is bread enough and to spare.” The 
husks of the world, she said, are not soul satisfying. 
Jesus Christ declared, “ I am the bread of life.” As 
we turn to him in humiliation of soul, he will pour 
into our souls divine sustenance and we will become 
new creatures. The power of the indwelling word 
makes us free from all that binds down to earth, and 
we come into that beautiful oneness with God which 
has been beautifully portrayed by Jesus Christ. 
The young were urged not to falter at the mistakes or 
weaknesses of others older than themselves, but to 
strive for that childlike, seeking, hungering condi- 
tion in which can be heard the divine voice in the 
soul. Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, spoke for 
about three-quarters of an hour, basing his remarks 
on the query of the young man to the Saviour, “ Good 
Master, what good things must I do to inherit eternal 
life?” 

The business of the Quarterly Meeting was taken 
up about 11.30 o’clock and concluded at 2.15 o’clock. 
It being the last session of the meeting before the 
Yearly Meeting, summary answers to all the queries, 
fourteen in number, were approved and directed to 
be sent to the higher body. 

In connection with the Third Query, a portion of 
the Discipline relating to the Gospel ministry was 
read by the clerk as suggested by Elizabeth Stapler, 
of George School. 


Stephen Betts, of Newtown, remarked that by re- 
port of meetings it appears there are many who at- 
tend other meetings with more interest than they do 
the Friends. 


Lewis K. Worthington, of Penn’s Park, thinks the 
W. C. T. U. people asking ministers to offer prayer 
in their meetings is encouraging professional minis- 
try. 

After the answers to the Fourth Query were read 
Sarah T. Linville, of Philadelphia, spoke of the great 
importance of more Scriptural reading in the home. 
Cynthia S. Holeombe, of Pineville, said Friends are 
too remiss in reading the Scriptures, and if we do not 
read more we will hurt the ministry and the Society 
will surely go down. Isaac Wilson said he gets more 
inspiration from a filled house than from empty seats. 
We have no right to condemn other ministers, even if 
they do not believe as we do. Evan T. Worthington, 
of Newtown, said he had spoken in other denomina- 
tions of the Inner Light and had the pleasure of shak- 


ing hands with many grave men who are working as 
hard for religion, and we will be better Quakers for 
dealing charitably with all people. 

The summary of the Eleventh Query was: There 
are eight First-day schools in monthly meetings and 
all under care of committees. Statistics: officers and 
teachers, 70; pupils, 591; books in library, 2,230. 

Summary of Twelfth Query: We have maintained 
two schools of the kind queried after and they attend 
mid-week meetings. 

Thirteenth Query’s summary: No changes have 
been made in time and place of holding the meetings, 
and no new meetings have been established. 

Summary of membership: Total number of mem- 
bers, 1,267; number under 21 years of age, 175. 

Representatives appointed to attend the Yearly 
Meeting are: 

Falls Meeting—Henry Stackhouse, David Satter- 
thwaite, Elizabeth Palmer, Susanna Satterthwaite, 
Joseph John Watson, Elizabeth Rich, Susan A. Wat- 
son, Amos Satterthwaite. 

Wrightstown—Wilson M. Woodman, Cynthia S. 
Holeombe, Oliver H. Holeombe, Louisa H. Wood- 
man. 

Buckingham—Ellen D. Smith, Wesley Haldeman, 
Edward H. Williams, Anna Buckman. 

Solebury—Joseph B. Simpson, Eastburn Reeder, 
Ellen K. Reeder. 

Makefield—Emma L. Worstall, Mary E. Eyre, 
Barclay Eyre, John M. Stapler. 

Bristol—Mary H. Iredell, Francis Swain. 

Florence Conrad Griscom, of Philadelphia, who 
taught the Friends’ School at Wrightstown about ten 
years ago, was present at this gathering, and at the 
close made some beautiful remarks in which she 
wished the speakers God-speed. 


QUAKERISM AS A LITERARY TYPE. 

In a recent reading from his “ Brandywine Days ” 
stories before the West Chester High School, Profes- 
sor John Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, urged his 
hearers to turn to the native character and the home 
landscapes as material for their literary exercises. 
From his paper we extract as follows: 

“ What dear old homes are those among Chester 
County’s thousand hills! 

“T see them gray among their ancient acres, 
Severe of front, their gables lichen-sprinkled, 
Like gentle-hearted, solitary Quakers, 


Grave and religious, with kind faces wrinkled, 
Serene among their memory-hallowed acres.” 


“ The Quaker type is of course the oldest and most 
conservative—at times too conservative—here in 
this, one of the original counties laid out and settled 
by the great Quaker gentleman and philanthropist, 
William Penn. ' I could ask for no better subjects for 
the novel I have long wanted to write than the Ches- 
ter County Quaker. I would place him in his ances- 
tral mansion on the Brandywine, with Quaker neigh- 
bors around him, but with some Presbyterians and 
Catholics and Episcopalians, too, among his intimates. 
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Hospitable, neighborly, just to all, he should be; with 
reverence for nature and childhood, helping on with 
the force of his integrity, and powerful for good in 
the quiet, unobtrusive way of /his people. © The old- 
time Quaker is still among us; let us get him into the 
pages of a native literature before the deadly level- 
ing processes of these vaunted days wholly crush out 
his picturesque sweetness and his tranquil serenity. 
with trolley-cars shooting across his meadows and the 
shriek of the automobile horn beside his garden fence, 
what hope is there for longer quietude for the Ches- 
ter County Quaker! 
CHESTER COUNTY LANDSCAPE. 

“ Yes, we have people in abundance, and of every 
shade of human character, here in our home country. 
And we have the scenery, too. Landscape is one of 
the essentials for every literature. What would 
Scotch stories be without the misty heather-hills and 
bleak shores? What Irish story but savors of the 
brown bog and the purple mountain sides? The 
rocky farms of New England, the languorous sun- 
shine of Southern plantations, the rolling and endless 
prairies of the West—these are the backgrounds of 
American novels and tales. Bayard Taylor and 
Buchanan Read have made our own lovely Chester 
County hills known in song and in story. John G. 
Whittier once wrote of our county, and its laureate- 
poet: 


** Again before me with your names, fair Chester’s landsca 
eS . ; 
comes, 


Its meadows, woods, and ample barns, and quaint stone- 
builded homes, 


The smooth shorn vales, the wheaten slopes, the boscage 
green and soft, 


Of which their poet sings so well from towered Cedarcroft.” 


CONCENTRATION OF SENTIMENT. 

“ There is no true Chester Countian but loves the 
land of the Brandywine, the ancient shire founded by 
Penn himself. Now it is my hope to concentrate this 
sentiment, this home-love, and make Old Chester 
County the common theme of our thinking and our 
art, our music and our writing. The feeling of appre- 
ciation for the place is strong and unquestioned; all 
we need is to focus this feeling and begin to express 
in our various ways the sentiment that is growing 
stronger with each generation of Chester Countians. 
When a people begin to find themselves and make 
their home-land the subject of song and ballad and 
story—then it is that they fully develop, and not be- 
fore. This was true of the Greeks—the whole race 
became poets, patriots and dreamers, and achieved a 
wondrous solidarity of.interest and patriotism. Scot- 
land is a land dear to every heart. Why is this? Be- 
cause Allan Ramsay and Robert Burns and Walter 
Seott and Lady Nairne and Maclaren and Barrie have 
spoken, with finished art, for a nation of ballad- 
makers and story-tellers. Back of Burns were a thou- 
sand lesser folk-poets; there is no Scotch fireside that 
is not sacred to generations of mothers who crooned 
ballads and folk-songs to eager-hearted lassies and 
braw laddies. 

“ Treland is still the home of fairy-lore and of the 





richest folk-literature. Ireland is the hope of th 
world to-day in her spiritual protest against the sui- 
cidal commercialism and ungodly commonplace and 
materialism of the imperialistic nations. And Ire- 
land stands for noble things because her people have 
ever cherished their love of the fair Green Isle and 
have talked and sung of Irish sentiment and Irish 
faith in every village the land over. ' 


THE RISING GENERATION, 

“So here in Chester County, the time is ripe for a 
crusade of patriotism. You of the younger genera- 
tion are the hope of the hour; and to you we must ap- 
peal to seek for definite expression of local patriot- 
ism, The newer methods of teaching have freed you 
of many of the errors and bigotries of an earlier day. 
You know, as former people could not know, that 
purityof mind and of bodyare the essentials of allwho 
would do God’s work in this world. You are of open 
minds and hearts, and you have been taught to make 
life lovely with the friendship of noble books and 
music, with wholesome nature-study and outdoor en- 
joyments. Do but concentrate all your riches of cul- 
ture and character upon this theme that lies ready to 
your hands and your hearts. In your essays, your 
story-writing, your song-making and your art—think 
of Old Chester County, as the Greek youth, or the 
Seotch or Irish youth, thought of his particular state 
or shire or county.” 


ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY. 


In a recent book * by Louis F. Post, editor of The 
Public, Chicago, many of the vital questions of so- 
ciety and of the nation are discussed in a sane and 
wholesome way. The broadest meaning is given to 
the word democracy—a word which has lost much of 
the original significance, “ all the people,”—and has 
come to be a mere allusion to the so-called “ lower 
classes.” Confirmed aristocrats, for instance, are de- 
scribed as democratic because they occasionally 
knock about in their shirt sleeves as “ hale-fellpw- 
well-met,” with temporarily agreeable groups of their 
social “inferiors.” In this derivative sense democ- 
racy is an illegitimate word. Democracy in the true 
sense raises no question of class as to dress, habits or 
manners; although true gentility, that which springs 
from a faith in the equality of men, is democratic. 

In his preface the author says of the spirit of his 
volume: “‘Its democracy is generic, not partisan, 
whether found in the Democratic party of our coun- 
try or in the Republican party.” He goes on to call 
attention to the true democratic spirit of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and how that spirit, in the 
main, influenced the framers of the early govern- 
ment, until “the slave power wrung most of the 
democracy out.of the Democratic party, and a new 
democracy arose in the middle of the last century.” 
Here the author inserts a paragraph which many will 
resent, yet one which, as inquirers after truth, we 
must hear. “ Very much as the power of wealth 


*“Ethics of Democracy.” By Louis F. Post. Moody Publish- 
374 pages. 


ing Co., New York. 5%x8% inches. 


$2.00. 
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rooted in the slavery system once absorbed the Demo- | 


cratic party and silenced the democracy within it, so 
has the power of even greater wealth, rooted in a 
complex system of special privileges . . ., absorbed its 
Republican successor and silenced the democracy 
within that.” 

The principle of the brotherhood of man the au- 
thor calls “ the ethical touchstone of democracy.” In 
this sense, then, Jesus taught and lived the truest 
democracy. ‘“ What is the history of social progress 
but a story of successive struggles in which larger op- 
portunities for all have been wrested from the dom- 


but only democracy is strong in the end. When 
righteousness does prevail, then there will be uni- 
versal peace—the loving peace of brotherly love. 
And with that peace will come prosperity; not the 
prosperity of Dives, with its crumbs for Lazarus, but 
abundant prosperity for Lazarus and Dives.” 

In a chapter on “ Spurious Optimism,” the author 
takes it that optimism, as commonly understood, is 
nothing better than a manifestation of mental and 
spiritual indolence. “ Things have always come out 
right,” laughs the spurious optimist, “and they always 
will,” and then he turns his back upon the task which 
the Lord proffers him and thinks of God as a miracle- 
worker and as not wanting human co-operation, but 
only human applause. They seldom reflect that those 
they call grumblers and fault-finders compel the 
world to move onward and upward.” “Cease to do 
evil and learn to do well,” expresses the sequence of 
human progress. But “Cease to do evil” is only 
part of the law. The would-be reformer must be able 
also to teach others “to do well,” or he is only a! 
fault-finder and a grumbler. | 

“To warn an erring people that they must mend 
their ways or perish is not atheistic pessimism. It is 
Godward optimism.” 

In the chapter on “ Success” the author says: 
“ There is a kind of success, which, though commonly 
ealled failure, is success at its highest.” We may 
learn from “ the lesson on the high mountain in the 
Holy land, where the most sucessful Personality in 
all history signalized what a modern business man 
would have called his lack of business sense, with 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ ” 

“Not many sensible people to-day would attribute 
success to piety. Too many pious men have failed. 
Too many of the impious have been crowned with 
success. Piety, as a specific for success has been su- 
perseded by industry. . . . It is true that the indus- 
trious may succeed, provided a large number are not 
industrious. The industry must be excessive or the 
industry doesn’t count for success.” 

Success is usually accredited to those who can live 
in luxury, but this condition cannot be reached by 
the virtue of industry alone as industrial conditions 
now are. If these were normal, moral principles 
would be the key to success. By normal conditions 
is meant the right and the opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing without paying tribute or sacrificing freedom for 
that privilege. 

“Service for service,” 


inant few? Imperial power may prevail for a time, 


says the author, “is the - 


central law of social development, and the true con- 
dition of civilized life.” 

The ethics of democracy demand that each one 
shall have an equal right, so far as he accords it to 
others, to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“Exchange of work is the law of social existence. 
If exchange becomes unbalanced, so that some get 
more than they earn, while others are forced to earn 
more than they get, society falls into disorder.” 

Concerning communism, the author says, “‘ Though 
the time may come when each will put into a common 
storehouse according to his abilities and withdraw 
from it according to his needs, he being himself the 
judge of both, the time now demands that each shall 
put into the storehouse the equivalent of what he 
takes out.” 

Here are a few extracts from different chapters: 

On Self-government: “To deny the eternal sway 
of invariable moral law is to deny God. It is impos- 
sible, consistently with sincere recognition of a Su- 
preme Ruler of the moral as well as the material 
universe, to regard problems of right and wrong as 
mere questions of expediency. Though moral laws 
may be discovered by experience, it is not out of ex- 
perience they take their rise, nor do they vary with 
its variations.” 

On Imperialism: “ In so far as men in their social 
or public relations choose the right for right’s sake, 
evil social forces are resisted. When those forces 
prevail, it is because the social conscience is weak. 
Slavery cannot live a minute in a community where 
the sentiment is vitalized by the spirit of human lib- 
erty. Imperialism could not raise its head if public 
opinion were inspired by the golden rule. Militar- 
ism would be an abhorrent specter if the common 
conscience held human life sacred.” 

On Patriotism: “ Spurious patriotism is most dan- 
gerous. There are patriotic pagans as well as relig- 
ious pagans. The religious pagan banishes God from 
his religion and substitutes ugly idols. The patriotic 
pagan banishes principle from his patriotism and sub- 
stitutes brilliant bunting.” 


In the concluding chapters the author calls atten- 
tion to the seeming drift of public thought away from 
the patriotic ideals of our forefathers; towards the 
expansion of our territory and government, until we 
beeome imperialistic; of being unmindful of our duty 
until unscrupulous men obtain so many special privi- 
leges that the majority must pay tribute even for a 
place on the earth on which they may enjoy the di- 
vine right to live. “ But,” he says, “ all this is but 
a passing phase. It is the swing of the pendulum 
from the crude perceptions of moral righteousness in 
the social world—a swing which, though backward in 
one sense, is forward in another.” 


As each of us concern ourselves more with 


questions pertaining to our relations with our fellow- 
men, as we get farther away from habitual selfish- 
ness, we will have a better view of the correlative 
rights and duties, a clearer perception of the moral 
law, a more democratic feeling, as if we had been up 
on the mountain tops with God and beheld the hu- 
R. P. K. 


man family as we never saw it before. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

The course of study for Friends’ schools as prepared by tne 
Board of Examiners appointed by the Committee on Education 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, of which mention was made 
last week, has been issued in the form of a twenty-four-page 
pamphlet. A noticeable feature of the work is the grouping 
of the studies of the grades below the high school into five 
groups. Group A is number work or arithmetic, to which al- 
gebra is added in the seventh year. The work is based upon 
the underlying principles of the Grube method of teaching arith- 
metic, though modified in many ways as compared with the 
original system as introduced in this country about thirty 
years ago from Germany. This course in number work is not 
to any great extent a departure from the course in arithmetic 
in vogue in a few of our best Friends’ schools. ; 

The Beard recommends that the work in arithmetic occupy 
15 per cent. of the school time for the first four years, and 18 
per cent. of the time for the next three years, including the 
work in algebra during the seventh year. 

Group B is the English group, and contains the work m 
spelling, writing, grammar and reading. Movement drill is 
recommended for penmanship in the fourth and fifth years, 
together with drill for speed and legibility, with directions to 
avoid the drawing of letters. The attention is also directed to 
the high value of memorizing choice selections of prose and 
poetry. As further assistance in arranging the work of mem- 
orizing, as well as the work in reading, an appendix is added, 
made up of lists of selections suggested for these purposes. 
The appendix contains a quotation from Gordy: “ The process 
of education might, without serious inaccuracy, be defined as 
reading the right books in the right way. He who leaves 
school with his taste so cultivated that he can discriminate 
between good books and bad, and with his powers so devel- 
oped that he can assimilate what he reads, has the essentials 
of an education; while he who cannot do this is at bottom 
an uneducated man, no matter how many universities he may 
have attended or how many degrees may have been conferred 
upon him.” ; 

Group C contains the work in Nature Study, leading up 
through the grades to geography, physiology and other science 
work. The work that has a bearing upon the human body be- 
gins with simple descriptions of the noticeable organs and les- 
sons on the care of the teeth, hair, eyes and other simple les- 
sons in hygiene, for the first grade, and progresses gradually 
until in the sixth and seventh grades the formal study of 
physiology is taken up. Other nature study work begins in the 
lower grades with simple observation work on plant and animal 
life, and gradually leading up to more formal work in botany, 
zoology and geography vy the time the sixth and seventh 
grades are reached. i 

Group D may be called the history group, beginning with 
the telling of stories, especially those of primitive and pioneer 
life, and such as show the development of the human race, in 
the early grades, bringing in as materia] the legends and stories 
that have shaped the thoughts of the people through the ages, 
until the fifth and sixth grades are reached, when the pupil 
works over the narrative of events that make up United States 
history. 

The recommendation for history in the sixth grade is: “ Aim 
to use material that will help the pupils to understand the rev- 
olutionary ideals and such great national changes as the forma- 
tion of the new government, the struggle with foreign nations 
for commercial independence, the slavery question, secession, 
the increase of territory, labor-saving inventions, means of 
communication, and boundary questions. Keep great charac- 
ters in the foreground.” 


Group E is the Art group. Drawing, color work and other 
constructive hand work are recommended throughout the 
course, and also the study of good pictures for the sake of ac- 
quiring power to appreciate the work of great masters of art. 
Singing and formal vocal music are recommended, the evident 
aim being to turn the attention of teachers and school officers 
toward the importance of art work in a well-proportioned cur- 
riculum. 


To Group B is assigned 40 per cent. of the school time, les- 
sened to 35 per cent. above fourth grade; to Group C is as- 
signed 15 per cent. of the school time, increased to 20 per cent. 
after the fourth grade. To Group D is-assigned 15 per cent. of 
the school time, lessened to 12 per cent. after the fourth grade. 
To Group E is assigned 15 per cent. of the school time through 
all the seven grades. 


The High School course is arranged to cover four years, giv- 


ing an opportunity to complete the maximum entrance require- 
ments to any American college. The arrangement of the work 





in groups, as in the lower grades, is not continued, but the 
work is arranged by subjects of study. College entrance re- 
quirements as outlined by the National Educational Associa- 
tion and the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
for the Middle States and Maryland, are pretty closely fol- 
lowed. 

The English work as outlined is somewhat broader than the 
college requirements specify, as is also the science work, and 
noticeably so is the recommendation for art work. 

The High School course differs but little from the work now 
being done in the best college preparatory schools, and a quota- 
tion from the introduction explains more fully the purposes 
of the work: “The aim has been to represent in this course 
of study the best modern educational practice, and the severai 
schools are advised to use it, as far as posible, in planning their 
work. Examinations will be furnished by the Board near the 
close of each school year, and copies sent out to the several 
schools from the office of the superintendent, accompanied by 
directions and regulations as to the time and manner of con- 
ducting them. These examinations will be of such a nature 
that they will form a convenient and just test for promotion 
from grade to grade in the schools, and also form a basis for 
the transfer of pupils from one school to another or from high 
school to college. 

“It is hoped that teachers will co-operate with the Board in 
the preparation of syllabi of the different courses needing such 
work, as well as in furnishing material and suggestions from 
their own work, that may be of use in the preparation of ex- 
amination questions.” 





CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

On Seventh-day, Second month 27th, the Educational Com- 
mittee of the New York Yearly Meeting held the first of a 
proposed series of meetings for the purpose of bringing together 
the teachers, trustees and friends of the schools of New York 
and vicinity. Between the morning and afternoon sessions 
lunch was served to about sixty guests, and there was ample 
opportunity for social intercourse. There were no prepared pa- 
pers or addresses, but there were lively and profitable informal 
discussions of “The Substitution of Practical for Culture 
Studies,” and “The Disregard for Law.” The latter subject, 
appealing to both teachers and parents, provoked an interesting 
and entertaining exchange of thought. 

Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, of George School, was present and 
took part in the discussions. Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
Friends’ Academy (Locust Valley), Friends’ School (Brooklyn) 
and Friends’ Seminary (New York) were represented by their 
principals and by teachers and trustees, and by parents of pu- 
pils, actual or prospective. 

This first meeting was held at the Seminary of New York, 
but, as the chief aim of the committee is to bring all the 
schools into closer touch with each other, it is probable that 
each will be visited in turn. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

President Swain attended the meeting of the International 
Committee of Twenty-one of the Christian Association, which 
met at Buffalo. ‘ 

On Third-day evening, Third month 8th, at 8 p.m., President 
Swain will deliver an illustrated lecture on “ A Visit to Egypt.” 
All those interested are welcome. 

On Fifth-day the annual extemporaneous speaking contest 
for young women was held. The speeches as a rule show a 
fearless, learned and sometimes humorous view of the subject. 
Caroline Hadley, speaking on the subject, “A Recent Event ” 
(Russian-Japan war), was awarded first place; Mable Vernon, 
subject “The Freshman,” second, and third, Louise Fahnstock, 
subject “My Hero” (Abraham Lincoln). 

In the exercises preceding meeting on First-day Dean Bond 
gave a very interesting talk on “The Principles of Friends.” 
She read also at length from the “advices” and discipline of 
Friends. In meeting Albert Cook, a minister from England, 
spoke. He expressed surprise at the division of Friends in this 
country. His sermon was very strong, dealing with the sub- 
ject of every-day, practical, kindly helpfulness. 

At the morning collection on the 25th ult. Dr. Appleton ad- 
dressed the students, paying a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Gerrit E. H. Weaver, of the class of 1882, recently deceased. 
Gerrit E. H. Weaver was for years an instructor in the college 
in the departments of German and History. For one year he 
conducted a course in history in Harvard, from which institu- 
tion he had graduated after receiving his degree from Swarth- 
more. For the last ten vears of his life he had been Professor 


of Civics, Economics and History in the Central Manual Train- 
ing School, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Appleton referred to the high ideals, appreciative schol- 
arship and many-sidedness of the deceased. Not only was he 
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well equipped in his special branches, but he was besides an ac- 
complished linguist, a lover of literature, and a devoted student 
of nature, especially in the realms of botany and entomology. 
Moreover, Swarthmore owes much to his interest and active 
support. He had a wide acquaintance and influence among the 
alumni and ex-students. The annual Swarthmore Club dinner 
was largely an outgrowth of his though. Some will remember 
his good work in connection with the securing of the Alumni 
Library Fund. He was a familiar figure at our athletic con- 
tests, and was always ready to do his share when the college 
needed assistance. 

In the absence of the president, Maurice Hansell called the 
Young Friends’ Association te order on First-day evening. It 
was noticeable and gratifying to see so many present. Owing 
to the new enthusiasm infused into the work at the beginning 
of the year, much more interest is now shown. The meeting 
was in every way a success. First, Marian Comly, Caroline 
Hadley and Jeannette Curtiss read papers on the life and work 
of Lucretia Mott. So great and popular a person might be 
expected to create a good impression, and the greatest ex- 
pectations were realized. Second, a discussion entitled “ The 
Views of Friends” was very admirably opened by a Swarth- 
more alumnus, Barclay Spicer. He began by giving a short 
summary of available literature on the subject, mentioning es- 
pecially “ The Principles of the Society of Friends,” by John J. 
Cornell; “ Religious Views of the Society of Friends,” by How- 
ard M. Jenkins; “ Views and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends,” by Isaac H. Hillborn; “Christianity as Friends See 
It,” by Edward B. Rawson, ete. Then he treated the Friends’ 
view of the Bible. It is considered as the history of the re- 
ligious experience of the most spiritual people of ancient times. 
As to music, it is opposed only on the light, offensive side, not 
en the side of beauty and culture. He hoped that musie would 
be more cultivated, but thought it would never be felt useful 
in connection with religious worship. As to Friends’ belief in 
the divinity of Christ, in their doctrine and discipline Christ is 
viewed as a living presence in the world to-day as always, and 
as the most perfect ideal and example for man in his daily 
life. The question of the decrease in ministry was raised, and 
it was admitted that there has been such decrease, but that 
there are signs of a growing interest now on the part of the 
young Friends. 1n regard to a paid ministry, it was not 
thought that there is any tendency among Friends to turn to 
it. Probably the time is near when paid workers may be en- 
gaged to carry on certain of the work of our larger meetings 
and to do certain lecturing work. It was asked why the two 
branches of Friends divided, but no one could give a good rea- 
son. Dr. Battin took part in the discussion, saying that the 
three cardinal principles of the Friends were, first, belief in 
God; second, in the soul’s immortality; third, in the soul’s 
freedom. Dr. Speakman, Professor Price, Louise Robinson, 
Maurice Hansell, Caroline Hadley and Alice Paul also took part 
in the discussion. On the whole this was more successful and 
encouraging than any of the previous meetings. 

The current “Phenix” speaks editorially of our warm 
friendship for Percy Bigland, the English artist, who has been 
engaged upon Dean Bond’s portrait for the past six weeks. We 
shall remember him, the article says, “ First of all, for that 
lasting sign of his ability—the very excellent, life-like portrait 
of our beloved dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond; secondly, his un- 
disguised interest in us, and all of our Jittle customs so dis- 
tinctly Swarthmorean; and, finally, his gentlemanly courtesy 
and reverence for our Quaker ways. 

“Tt has rarely fallen to our lot to have such a distinguished 
guest within our walls, especially a member of the English 
artist fraternity. Just as we have watched the portrait de- 
velop under his hands day by day, so we have watched Mr. 
Bigland’s character unfold itself. Both processes have been 
full of interest and gratification. 

“We shall miss his cheery face in collection; his pretty Eng- 
lish custom of shaking hands in the morning; his delight at 
having a stroller or two drop in‘on him at work; and his rever- 
ential way of reading and speaking to us of a morning at the 
collection hour.” 

The following quatrain was written by Professor Hayes: 

“ UPON DEAN BOND’S PORTRAIT. 


A Public Benefactor true is he, 
Who with the loveliest of the visible arts 
Hath here created for posterity 
This vision of the Queen of all our hearts.” 
PV. X. P. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AT SWARTHMORE. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools, as already announced 
in this column, will hold a conference in Parrish Hall, Swarth- 


more College, Third month 12th, at 3.15 p.m. The program will 
be as follows: 

General topic, 

THE COURSE OF STUDY, 
a discussion of the course prepared by the Board of Exami- 
ners appointed by the Committee on Education of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

I.—*Its Purpose and Scope,” Louis B. Ambler. (Each 
speaker will be limited to five minutes in order to give all an 
opportunity to express their views.) 

{I1—Group A. “Arithmetic in High School,” William E. 
Barrett, Margaret Eves. 

11I.—Group B. “ Technical Grammar: Its Place and Value,” 
Herschel A. Norris, Florence E. May, James 8. Hiatt. 

1V.—Group C. “College Credit for Science Work in Prepara- 
tory Schools,” Arthur C. Smedley, Edward C. Wilson, George 
M. Downing. 

V.—Group E. “An Appreciation of the Beautiful: How Can 
it be Developed by Manual Training and Other Art Work in 
Schools ?” George H. Nutt, Abigail Jackson. 

xeneral discussion on “ The Course of Study ” open to all. It 
is hoped that Joseph Swain, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Joseph S. 
Walton, Benjamin F. Battin, and others will take part in the 
discussion. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEw YORK AND BRooKLYN.—The association met at the 
Schermerhorn Street Meeting House, First-day evening, Second 
month 14th, with about the usual number in attendance. 

Literature report: Edward Stabler spoke of “Out of 
Nazareth,” by Minot J. Savage, and of the view expressed 
therein that it is more helpful to us to consider Christ as-a 
man, as we are not then precluded from all hope of becoming 
like him. 

Edward B. Rawson advised us all to read Jacob Riis’ arti- 
cles in the Outlook on President Roosevelt, because he said it 
is so refreshing and inspiring to see how fully one man can 
believe in another. 

Under “current events” our attention was called to the re- 
markable spectacle of the United States and Great Britain, 
ranking highest in Christian civilization, sympathizing with 
the pagan enemy of another Christian nation. 

Walter Haviland mentioned as a very “current event ” here 
at this season, seeing a man “ thawing” ice out of a gutter by 
means of salt, a proceeding which led him to inquire as to 
the exact way in which salt acts upon ice. The result of this 
investigation he gave to us in a clear and interesting way. 

Edward B. Rawson then read a paper on the philosophy ot 
Kant. He had not read any of Kant’s works, but only books 
about him and his works, As near as he could make out 
Kant’s philosophy seemed to be pure Quakerism. Kant pub- 
lished his “ Critique of Pure Reason” in 1781, and he lived to 
think and lecture and write for twenty-three years after that, 
dying exactly one hundred years ago. 

Spinoza, the contemporary of George Fox, proved every- 
thing, even the existence of God, by mathematical demonstra- 
tion, depending upon reason. Locke, Berkeley and Hume, who 
followed, questioned everything, and the eighteenth century 
was one of skepticism. Kant “ re-discovered the inner life.” 
He acknowledged that the real world that we become imper- 
fectly aware of through sense perceptions is unknowable. 
Space and time exist only in our minds as modes of thought. 
The real world of “ things in themselves ” exists in the thought 
of God. We know the divine order to be a moral order be- 
cause we feel bound to act as if it were so. Our sense of duty 
is evidence of morality in the divine order. Animals have 
sense perception; man has that with understanding, or reason 
added; God has pure understanding. God does not perceive 
through sense; things exist only in his thought. 

The recognition of the feeling of duty makes Kant a trans- 
cendentalist, as opposed to the empiricists, who think we can 
know only what has been learned by experience. According to 
Kant we know a priori what is right. In his religion he had, 
of course, no use for a priest, either as mediator or leader or 
performer of rites. He bases upon his @ priori knowledge of 
right, a strong opposition to war, and the prevailing method of 
dealing with criminals. In fact, his practical religion seems to 


have been almost identical with that of Friends. 

His philosophy knocked the props from under the prevailing 
orthodoxy, but gave to a skeptical age a solid foundation for 
religion and common sense. 

In discussing the paper one speaker said he considered it go- 
ing too far to say we know from within the difference between 
right and wrong, without the help we get from experience. If 
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this were the case we would all agree as to what acts are 
right and what are wrong. From this it would seem that the 
conscience simply makes us desire to do what is right; but 
that we must look to other faculties to determine whether an 
act be right or wrong. 

Kant seemed to think that reason may lead astray, but that 
conviction never does. This view was almost unanimously dis- 
sented from, and illustrations of its faultiness were given. 

All are convinced that there is such a thing as duty and 
right, but the relations of life are so complex that without rea- 
son and common sense we cannot discriminate. Hence we 
would hesitate to turn a fool loose with his conscience. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that our frequent failures 
to do right are not due to lack of a desire to do right, as much 
as to our inability to discover what is right. That if we had 
a complete knowledge of our life relations we could then de- 
termine by pure reason exactly what we ought and what we 
ought not to do. 

Therefore, as we hope to become more moral we must learn 
more about the laws of nature under which we live. 

At our next meeting Alexander H. McDowell is to present a 
paper on Locke, who claimed that all knowledge results from 
experience and that there are no innate ideas. 

Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


NEwTowN, Pa.—The Newtown Junior Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Evelyn R. Doan on Fourth-day evening 
with about thirty members in attendance. Bernard Walton 
presided over the meeting, and Julia C. Eyre acted as secre- 
tary.. 

George Walton read a lecture given at Northfield Confer- 
ence on “ The Plan of God for the Life of a Man,” by Edward 
I. Bosworth, Dean of the Theological College at Oberlin, Ohio. 
“God's plan,” he said, for the life of every man, “is the plan 
of an ambitious father for the son he loves, a plan embracing 
the realization of every possible joy and gladness that can 
come with a life of usefulness. Moreover, every conscientious 
father must bequeath to his son a sense of coming power, but 
this alone without a knowledge of how to use it wisely is of 
little account. Human life is a situation devised by the in- 
genuity of God for training sons for an inheritance of power 
by teaching them to use power in a friendly fashion. God is 
putting power into the hands of men just as fast as they can 
use it. Nothing makes such an appeal to men to use power 
in a friendly fashion as suffering. Another means to such an 
end is the power of the human family.” 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in planning for 
the annual supper of the society which will be held on Fifth- 
day evening, Third month 3d, at the home of Dr. George Hes- 
ton. 

Mary C. Cooper, Bernard Yardley and Norman Satterthwaite 


were elected members of the association—Doylestown Intelli- 
gencer. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A very interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends was held at Sorosis Club House, Langhorne, on Sixth- 
day, Second month 26th, when the problems of the colored race 
were freely discussed. 

Anna Mather was unable to be present, so her “Sketch of 
Booker Washington” was omitted, and the first paper was 
“The Views as to the Future of the Colored Race,” by Alfred 
Marshal!. To George Row was assigned “ What is the Duty of 
the American People to the Colored Race?” 

Anna Gillingham read a very good selection from the colored 
poet, Dunbar, “ For the Man Who Fails,” and George Ambler 
a good selection, entitled “ Early Sacrifice.” 

PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meeting of Plymouth 
Meeting Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Sec- 
ond month 26th, 1904. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. Ben- 
jamin Smith, on behalf of the Executive Committee, reported 
having made inquiries in regard to Professor Battin’s lecture 
on “The Passion Play.” Nothing definite having been decided, 
the subject was left with the Executive Committee for further 
consideration. 

The literary program of the evening was opened by a recita- 
tion by Jean Williamson, entitled “If We Only Understood.” 

Sara Tomlinson then read “An Old Man’s Story.” Annie 
C. Davis contributed a very interesting paper on “Current 
Topics,” which was followed by Lydia G. Webster’s reading, 
“A Touch on the Arm.” William Livezey being unable to 
be present, his reading, one of Elias Hicks’s sermons, was given 
by Benjamin Smith. After a short discussion, we adjourned 
to Fourth month Ist, 1904. 

Sara S. HaInes, Secretary. 

WILLIsToWN, Pa.—-A regular meeting of Willistown Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Mordecai T. 
Bartram on Fourth-day evening, Second month 24th. The pro- 
gram for the evening was opened by Mordecai Bartram, who 
gave an interesting sketch of the life of Theodore Parker. A 
paper prepared by Ehzabeth Reynolds and read by Wilmer lI. 
Bartram treated the question: “Is It Desirable Always to 
Tell the Whole Truth?” The writer thought that in our fond- 
ness for truth we should be guided by kindly feelings and not 
unnecessarily wound our friends by criticisms, even if they 
be true. An interesting discussion followed. 

Lillian Barton read a paper written by Abby Mary Hall on 
“What is Unselfish Self-Culture?” A feeling of appreciation 
was expressed for the opportunity given the Young Friends’ 
Associations to secure papers prepared for our sister associa- 
tions. 

Some interesting notes on current events were presented by 
Virda Davis. Thomas Bartram recited “ Wet Weather Talk,” 
by Riley. 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned to meet in Third 
month at the home of Wilmer Hocd. 

ANNA L. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. : 
ly Meeting: 


Under care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 


day School, 11.30 a.m. 





Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 1l a.m.  First- 
day School, 10 a.m. p-m. ; 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly Subject 
Meeting: Modern Life.” 

Fourth and Green Streets. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 
».m,. 
I town, N. J., 

Germantown. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


“ Manual 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
lv Meeting and of Green Street Month- 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 5 (7th-day).—Meeting of Girard 

Avenue Friends’ 
address by 
Thompson, of Friends’ Central School. 
“Reading: Its 
All cordially invited. 


3d mo. 5 (7th-day).—Educational Con- 

ference in the meeting house, Woods- 
at 1.30 p.m. 
George H. Nutt, of George School, on 
Training ” ; 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


First- 


Association, at 8 
Prof. Garrett E. 


Relation to 


Speakers, 


William W. 


Birdsall, principal of the Girls’ High 
f School, Philadelphia, on the “ Practica) 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. | 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 8 p.m. 


Value of Education.” Earnestly de- 
sired that members of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and all others interested in 
education attend. Leave Market Street 





(Continued on page iii.) 





